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LIFE OF THOMAS PENROSE. 

For the few particulars which are recorded 
of the personal history of Penrose, thé world is 
- indebted to his’ relation, John Pettit Andrews, 
Esq. the editor of his works. 

The facts stated in the present account, are 
chiefly taken from the brief ** Introduction” of 
Mr. Andrews, dated “ The Grove, Novémber 
1781, with such additional information as the 
Gentleman’s Magazine and other publications 
have supplied. wy 

Thomas Penrose was born in 1743. He was. 
the son of the Rev. Mr. Penrose, Rector of New- 
bury in, Berkshire, descended from an ancient 
family in Cornwall, a man of abilities, and be- 
loved and respected by all who knew him. 

Being intended for the Church, after passing 
‘through the usual course of school education 
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in the country, he was entered at Christ church 
college, Oxford, where he pursued his studies, 
for some time, with remarkable success. 

In the summer of 1762, his eager turn for the 
naval and military line, overpowered his attach- 
ment to his real interest, he left his college, and 
embarked in the private expedition against Bue- 
nos Ayres, in South America, under the com- 

mand of Capt. Macnamara, an adventurer of 


spirit and experien€e. “1 

The embarkation was made from the Tagus, “ee 

wou 

Aug. 30, 1762 The force, partly English aul 
and partly Portuguese, had on board about 500 ie 

soldiers. BY : 

Amidst the preparations for the attack of ate 

Nova Colona, the attention of Penrose was oc- vt 

cupied by the tender remembrance of Miss oe 
Mary Slocock, of Newbury, the lady whom he die 

afterwards married, to whom with equal collect- I 

edness and tranquillity of mind, he wrote the pat! 

verses on board the Ambuscade, Jan. 6, 1768. 2, 

Amidst this nebly awful scene, ‘ veg 

Ere yet fell slanghter’s rage begin, ; r 

Ere death his conquests swell, 7 

Let me to love this tribute pay, | 

For Polly frame this parting lay, Mat 

Perhaps my last farewell. , hea 

For since full low among the dead, I 

4to 


Must many a gallant youth be laid, 
Ere this day’s work be o'er, 
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Perhaps even I, with joyful eyes, 
That saw this morning’s sun arise, 
Shall see it set no more. 


My love that ever burns so true, 
That but for thee no wishes knew, 

My heart’s fond, best desire, 
Shall be remembered e’en in death 


And only with my latest breath, 
With life’s last pangs expire. 


On leaving the river Plate, after the unsuc- 
eesstul attack of Nova Colona, in which he was 
wounded, he solaced his sorrows for the melan- 
choly loss of his companions, by writing an ele- 
yy to the memory of the unfortunate sufferers. 

Returning to England, with ample testimoni- 
als of his gallantry and good behaviour, he fin- 
ished, at Herford college, Oxford, his academ- 
ical studies ; and having taken orders, accepted 
the curacy of Newbury. 

In 1764, he lamented the loss of a sister, in a 
pathetick elegy to the memory of Miss Mary 
Penrose, who died December, 1764, aged !9 
vears. 

In 1768, he married Miss Slocock of New- 
bury, whose beauty and accomplishments had 
made an early impression oa his susceptible 
heart. | 

In 1775, he published his Flights of Fancy, 
4to0; consisting of three short poems, the Hel- 
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mets, the Carousal of Odin, and Madness : Jar 
which were read with general approbation. acc 
In 1776, he published his «“‘ address to the ( 
Genius of Britain” 4to.; and in 1777 a sermon hin 
on a national fast, 4to.; which was the last diti 
publication he gave to the world. bel 
After he had continued in the station of a cur- By 
ate about nine years, it seemed as if the clouds his 
of disappointment, which had hitherto over- est 
shadowed his prospects, and tinctured his po- ] 
€tical essays with gloom, were clearing away ; ere 
for he was then presented by a friend, who on | 
knew his worth, and honoured his abilities, to To 
the rectory of Berkington and Standerwick in rec 
Somersetshire, with about 500 pounds per an- ral 
num. It came however too late ; for the state wh 
of his health, which had been for some time de- as | 
clining, was now such as left little hope, exccpt S 
in the assistance of the Bristol waters. pay 
Thither he went, and there he died in 1779, in con 
the 36th year of his age; leaving one child, 
Thomas, who was admitted on the foundation of 
Winchester college in 1781. . = 
His Flights of Fancy, and address to the Gen- of I 
ius of Britain, were reprinted with several pieces fici 
never before printed, in one volume, 1Z2mo.; J mo! 
under the title of Poems by the Rev. Thom- f 


as Penrose, 1781, with an “ Introduction,” by 
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James Pettit Andrews, Esq. containing a short 
account of his life and character. 

«“ Mr. Penrose,” says Mr. Andrews, who knew 
him well, “ was respected for his extensive eru- 
dition, admired for his eloquence, and equally 
beloved and esteemed for his social qualities. 
By the poor, towards whom he was liberal to 
his utmost ability, he was venerated to the high- 
est degree. 

In oratory and composition, his talents were 

great. His pencil was as ready as his pen ; and 

) on subjects of humour, had uncommon merit. 

) To his poetical abilities, the publick, by their 

| reception of his Flights of Fancy, gave seve- 

ral favourable testimanies. ‘To sum up the 

whole, his figure and address were as pleasing i 

as his mind was ornamented. in 

Such was Mr. Penrose, to whose memory I 

pay this just and willing tribute, and to whom I 
consider it an honour to be related : 





) | “ Multis ille bonis flebilis occidet— 
f Nullis flebilior quam mihi.” 


Penrose has written but little ; but his Flights 





. of Fancy, if he had written nothing else, are suf- i 
; ficient to entitle him to a classical distinction a- 
: mong the poets of our country. ie 
. All his compositions bear evident marks of a ~ 


hatural enthusiasm, harmony, and simplicity. 
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But it isin the higher kinds of poetry, whici 
require the most vigorous exertions of fancy, 
and to which a laboured and artificial diction is 
best suited, that he chiefly excels. His lyrick 
compositions are characterized by a luxuriance 
of imagination, a wild sublimity of fancy, and a 
command of language, which entitle them to 
rank with the productions of Collins and Gray. 
They are replete with the same spirit of im- 
personation, the same animation of sentiment, 
the same magnificence of phraseology, the same 
general and expanded description. But they 
have more the spirit and manner of Collins than 
of Gray. They are impregnated with the gen- 
uine seeds of poetry ; but they have more of the 
enthusiasm that “ delights and chills” than of 
the “ pomp and prodigality of heaven.” 

His Flights of Fancy consist of three poems. 
The first, the Helmets ; wherein three formida- 
ble pieces of ancient armour, are supposed to rise 
and prognosticate civil dissensions in Britian, in 
consequence of the disturbances in America. 
It is written in blank verse, and affords a speci- 
men of considerable strength and harmony in 
that metre. The general imagery is well con- 
ceived, the sentiments are happily suited to 
the subject, and the expression is often highly 
poetical. The predominant defect is an obscure 
magnificence. 
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In the second poem, the Carousal of Odin, we 
recognize both the spirit and manner of Gray. 
It is evidently modelled upon his * Norse Odes,” 
and is impregnated with fire and poetical enthu- 
slasm, in an uncommon degree. 

The last, entitled Madness, is a composition 
of a superiour order, and challenges a compari- 
son with the “ Musick Odes” of Dryden, the 
“ Passions” of Collins, and the “ Bard” of Gray. 
The disposition is artful and happy. “The mind 
of the reader, after the horror excited by the 
view of the fettered maniack, is rejieved by a 
tender and pathetick melancholy on beholding 
the foor distressed fair. And, again, that mel- 
ancholy passes into a different, though a kin- 
dred pity, occasioned by the circumstances of 
the mimick monarch, whose disturbing the rev- 
eries of the deve lorn maid, produces the finest 
poetical and dramatick effect. This evinces 
the poet’s taste ; for if the disposition had been 
different, the effect would have been less happy. 
He is not less fortunate in his description ;_ the 
maniack appearing first in all the terrible cir- 
cumstances of his character, and every sugges- 
tion of tenderness, and all the sensations of pity 
called up to qualify the attendant horror : 


No pleasing memory left—forgotten quite 
All former scenes of dear delight, 
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Connubial love—parental joy— 


sentin 

No sympathies like these his soul employ; proph 
—Butallis dark within, all furious black despair, on oul 

Nothing can be more finely pictured than the this p 

; subject of love madness. The whole descrip- of nut 


tion maintains the truest propriety, and is exe- Of 
cuted with the happiest care. 





piece: 

Now, sadly gay, of sorrows past she sings, produ 

Now, pensive, ruminates unutterable things— out th 

is one of those exquisite strokes that only can sibilit 

fali from the pencil of true genius. Equally S| 
happy too, is the expression itself as the idea it 

conveys. V 

ruminates unutterable things. 
It is impossible that the same idea should be . 
so powerfully impressed by any other words. ¢ 


The fettered maniack foams along, 
(Rage the burden of his jarring song, | r 
In rage he grinds his teeth and rends his streaming hair: 


There are many more remarkable beauties ? 
in this excellent ode, particularly the descrpition 


of Devotion’s ruined child; to which the reader TI 
of taste wili require no direction. (See our po- conte 
etical defiartment, fi. 199.) have 


His Address to the Genius of Britian, is writ- been 


ten with a liberal spirit, and contains some pa- sequi 
thetick passages and beautiful lines. It is de- aad 
voted to his patriot feelings, and he delivers his some 
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sentiments (which may now be considered as 
prophetick) with a fervour that leaves no doubt 
on our minds of the virtue of his intentions. In 
this performance, there is considerable strength 
of numbers, of painting, and of fancy. 

Of his posthumous. poems there are severat 
pieces, not unworthy of the same pen, which 
produced Madness. It will be needless to point 
out the “ Field of Battle” to the reader of sen- 
sibility. 

She prest to hear—she caught the tale— 
At every sound her blood congeal’d— 


With terror bold—with terror pale, 
She sprang to search the fatal field. 


O’er the sad scene, in dire amaze 
She went, with courage not her own— 
On many a corpse she cast her gaze— 
And turn’d her ear to many a groan. 


Drear anguish urged herto press— 

Full many a hand, as wild she mourn’d, 
—Of comfort glad, the dear caress, 

The damp cold dying hand return’d. 


The exqusitely pathetick and natural thought 
contained in the two last lines, would scarcely 
have suggested itself to any one who had not 
been an eye-witness of the affecting scenes, sub- 
sequent to a military engagement ; and who 
iad not, probably, experienced, from the hand of 
some expiring friend, a return similar to what 
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he has so feelingly described. The fragment, 
entitled The Curate, deserves praise, for happy 
delineation of character, natural humour, quaint 
phrascology, tenderness of sentiment, and sim- 
plicity of expression. The Hermit’s Vision, 
Morality, the Justice, Donnington Castle, Povy- 
erty, the Harp, are characterized by superiour 
animation of sentiment, fertility of invention, 
and splendour of diction. 














SELECT SENTENCES. 


Prop e of merit lose nothing by being known. 
Day-light or dark, a diamond will sparkle. 
















A fair character, like a fair skin, if closely in- 
spected, has a thousand irregularities. 


The lips often deceive ; the eyes never. 

In company, to shew our breeding, we must 
not now have either hearts or feelings. We 
must use the mask, keep our temper, and be as 
placid as mandarins on a mantle-piece. 


Beauty, like truth, is the most splendid when 
least encumbered. 


A good character is like a gamester’s money; 
very difficult to keep ; and when lost, stitl more 
difficult to regain. 
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SKETCH 
OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND WRITINGS OF 
MR. JOHN WALKER. 


Concluded from page 83. 


In the year 1781, he produced his Elements of 
Elocution ; a work which has the unquestionable 
merit of having been the first practical treatise 
that had yet been composed on the art of speak- 
ing, in which its principles are at once unfolded, 
simplified, and methodized into asystem. By 
analyzing the speaking tones of the voice, and. 
ascertaining the precise mode in which they op- 
erate to effect their various impressions on the 
hearer, he has introduced order and perspicuity 
into that which before was indistinct and unin- 
telligible. Preceding writers had laid down 
rules for recitation, which the learner might im- 
plicitly follow, and yet totally pervert the pas- 
sage recited from the sense which the author in- 
tended to convey, and to the expression of which 
the instructor vainly imagined that his rules 
would infallibly guide him. ‘That these au- | 
thors should have been incapable of framing any © 
written instructions but such as were too indefi- 


nite to be adequate to their object, is not extraore 7 © 


dinary ; for they had as yet obtained but an ob- 
vou. |. 0 
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scure and imperfect insight into the theory of the 
voice. They had not madethat discovery which was 
reserved for Mr. Walker, and by means of which 
he attained the decided superiority he possessed 
over his prodecessors and competitors, of the ra- 
dical distinction of its tones into two inflexions, 
the rising and the falling. Without adverting to 
this distinction, it is impossible to construct any 
rules that will not be liable to misapprehension ; 
for it is upon the due management and applica- 
tion of these inflexions, in their simple and in 
their compound state, that both euphony and 
correctness depend. For this discovery, of the 
vaiue and merit of which the public did not for 
some time appear to be sufficiently aware, he 
wished to have obtained some honourary notice 
from the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
in the Adelphi; but it was not considered as 
coming exactly within the objects of that institu- 
tion. ‘The nature and operation of the inflex- 
ions are minutely and intelligibly explained, and 
their various applications illustrated by nume- 
rous examples, in the Elements of Elocution; 
in which he has clearly demonstrated, to every 
ear, not only the truth of his system, but the 
facility it affords of effecting that improvement 
in reading and speaking by written rules, which 


without it, could only be effectually communica- 
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ble by oral instruction. Skill in Elocution not 
being requisite to so large a portion of the com- 
munity as correctness in pronunciation, the mer- 
its of this work have not been so fully appreciat- 
ed as those of his celebrated Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary ; though perhaps the inventive powers 
that appear in the one, entitle it to at least equal 
praise with the knowledge, industry, and acute- 
ness that are conspicuous in the other. 

In the year 1783 he published a pamphlet call- 
ed Hints for Improvement in the Art of Reading, con- 
sisting of a number of observations that had 
suggested themselves to him in the course of 
teaching ; thrown together, as the title imports, 
rather in a detached, than a systematical form. 
The most useful parts in this pamphlet he after- 
wards introduced into his Rhetorical Grammar, 
which he published in 1785, and which, like his 
Elements, is a complete practical system of elocu- 
tion, but descending to more minute particuiars, 
and formed into a course of progressive lessons, 
with a vew to its utility in teaching the junior 
classes in schools; for whom the other work 
was not so well calculated as for pupils of more 
advanced years. This book has obtained a ve- 
ry general reception in our seminaries. In 1786, 
he formed a compilation, which he entitled Eng- 
lish Classicks, Abridged; consisting merely of ex- 
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tracts from Addison, Pope, and Milton, for the 
use of both sexes at school. In 1787, he pub- 
lished a pamplet called The Melody of speaking 
Delineated; for the purpose of still farther extend- 
ing and illustrating his system of the inflexions 
laid down in his Elements of Elocution ; to 
which it might be considered as a supplement, 
and with which the substance of it has been in- 
corporated in a new edition. In 1788, he pub- 
lished his Academick Speaker ; whichis a selection 
of parliamentary debates, and extracts from the 
best authors, both in prose and verse, intended 
as exercises for improvement in elocution, and 
which would have little to distinguish it from 
the many other compilations that have been form- 
ed for the same purpose, had he not prefixed to 
it Elements of Gesture ; consisting of plain and 
easy directions for avoiding those awkward pos- 
tures usually observable in boys, when reciting: 
which directions, to make them more complete- 
ly intelligible, he has illustrated with Copper- 
plates. ‘The novelty and utility of his idea gave 
the book a very extensive scale. The same idea 
has since been taken up, and pursued upon a 
more extensive scale, by the Rev. Gilbert Aus: 
tin, in his Chironomia, and by Mr Henry Siddons, 
in his Practical Illustrations of Rhetorical Gesture. 

The success which had hitherto attended his 
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literary labours, prompted him to farther efforts. & 1 
He could not but regret that notwithstanding * 
the Pronouncing Dictionary ef Mr sheridan 
which had now appeared, approached much near- — |] 
er to excellence than any preceding work of a 4 
similar kind, the publick were still unprovided 
with any guide to the pronunciation of their nae 
tive tongue, but such as from their imperfections 
and inaccuracies were calculated in many instane 
ces to mislead; and conscious of his ability to 
present them with one that should be more ade- 
quate to its end, he was tempted to resume his 
original design. But the credit which Mr. Sher- 
idan’s Dictionary had obtained made him hes- 
itate at competition. At length, however, the 
persuasions and encouragements of his friends 
prevailed upon him to engage in the undertak- 
ing; and after incessant labour, during hours 
chiefly borrowed from his rest, for he could spare 
but few from his profession, in the year 1791, he 


t- gave to the world his Critical Pronouncing Dic- 
ve tionary and Expositor of the English Language: 
a in which he has displayed such a profound and : 
a comprehensive knowledge of its analogies, and ef 
1S: of the principles upon which a correct pronunci- 
1S, ation is founded, that he may be said to have 
re. finally settled all doubts and difficulties on the 
1S subject. The approbation and esteem that are 
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due to the merits of such a work have not been 
withheld by the public. Its reputation is fixed, 
and it will ever be looked up to as the statute 
book of English orthoepy. 

Among books of general utility, there were 
few of which the want was more sensibly felt by 
a very numerous class of society than a guide 
to the pronunciation of those Greek and Latin 
proper names, which they so frequently meet 
with in the course of their reading. ‘The class- 
ical scholar has but rarely occasion to recur to a 
book of this kind, and when he has, Labb’s J/n- 
dices will generally be found a sufficient guide, 
but by those who are unacquainted with Latin, 
that book can be made no use of. Mr. Walker 
therefore conceived the design of framing an In- 
dex of such names of this description as are of 
most frequent occurrence, and annexing it, by 
way of Appendix, to a future edition of his Dic- 
tionary. But upon farther consideration, he de- 
termined to make its utility complete by extend- 
ing it to greater length, and forming it into a 
separate work, which he published in 1798 un- 
der the title of 4 Key to the Classical Pronunciation 
of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper Names ; in 
which he has invariably resorted to the best au- 
thorities, and has executed his task in sucha 
way as fully to meet the wishes of the publick. 
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He has annexed some Observations on the Greek 
accents, in which he has endeavoured to throw 
some light on that obscure subject. ‘Yo this 
work, as well as to the new edition of his Ele- 
ments of Elocution, there is a portrait of him 
prefixed, engraved by Heath, from an original 
picture by Barry, the miniature painter, which is 
amost exact and characteristick likeness.—'lhere 
is a picture of him in the possession of a friend, 
painted in oil, by Ashby, in which the resem- 
blance is equally striking. 

There yet remained a desideratum among books 
calculated to assist education, which no person 
had yet attempted to supply, though the neces- 
sity for it was so obvious. ‘The want of a book 
of themes, to initiate youth into composition, by 
teaching them to arrange their thoughts, had 
been felt by every preceptor in the kingdom.— 
Mr. Walker himself, who did not always confine 
his instruction exclusively to elocution, but oc- 
casionally contributed his endeavours to cultivate 
the mind, and form the taste of his pupils, had 
frequently experienced the incovenience of this 
deficiency. He therefore determined to supply 
it; andin the year 1801 he produced his Teach- 


ers Assistant, consisting of a variety of well-cho- 


sen Themes, treated in so plain and perspicuous 
a way, as effectually to answer the purpose for 
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which it was intended ; and it may be consider. 
ed as a valuable addition to our stock of school 
books. It has since been re-published under 
the more appropriate title of English Themes. 

In April, 1802, Mrs. Walker, who had retired 
from the stage at the same period with himself, 
died atthe age of 79. She was a friendly, good. 
hearted woman, and possessed exquisite humour, 
which she displayed with as much effect in pri- 
vate society as-in her professional capacity. 

Having devoted so much of his attention to 
the structure of the English Language, he 
thought himself enabled to throw new light up- 
on various points of its grammar. But to write 
an English Grammar after that of Lindley Mur- 
ray, appeared to him like vanity and presump- 
tion. He was so conscious of the excellence ot 
that celebrated work, which he considered a: 
amply justifying the almost universal adoption 
it has received, that he had little expectation of 
a favourable reception to any subsequent attempt 
to add to the stock of books of that description. 
But he was still of opinion that there was a class 
of learners for whom a more concise grammar 
was better adapted ; and though there were sev- 
eral of this kind, he thought them all either de- 
fective or redundant ; and he therefore drew up 
an epitome to which he gave the title of Outlines 
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of English Grammar, and threw into the form of 
notes, many observations, not to be found in any 
other author, in which he has discovered much — | 
acuteness, and a profound knowledge of the sub-  ~ | 
ject. ‘This Grammar, which he published in i 
May, 1805, was his last literary production. He 
now grew very debilitated, and gradually declin- 
ed till the middle of July last, when he was at- 
tacked by a severe illness, which in seventeen 
days terminated a life, nineteen years of which 
had been passed in contributing to the rational 
and refined amusement, and thirty-eight, to the 
literary and thetorical instruction, of the publick. 
His remains were interred in the burial ground 
of St. Pancras, where a stone is erected to his 
memory, on which, in conformity to his wishes, 
a simple inscription is engraved. 

Among those who have profited by his profes- 
sional labours, might be reckoned a numerous list 
of persons of elevated rank, both male and fe- 
male, as well as several individuals who have 
been distinguished as publick speakers. Soon 
after he commenced teaching, he was introduced 
by Mr. Garrick as aninstructor to Prince Czar- 
toryski, a Russian nobleman, then on a visit to 


e- @ this country, for the purpose of getting a know- 7 = 
iP & ledge of its language and manners, who afford- | | 


ed him many tokens of regard; and when, a 
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few years ago, he sent his son to England, with 
the same object, he consigned him also to Mr, 
Wailker’s tuition. It was this son who filled the 
office of prime minister to the emperor of Russia. 
Among his former pupils were several pariia. 
mentary speakers of eminence, and of later yeers, 
he was employed to instruct the sons of Lord 
Erskine, from whom he received many flatter. 
ing testimonies of respect and attention. His 
philological knowledge had introduced him to 
intimacy with many eminent literary characters, 
among whom, in addition to D:, Johnson, were 
Dr. Goldsmith, the late Professor Miller, Profess. 
or Richardson, Mr. Dugald Stewart, Mr. Home, 
Mr. Arthur Murphy, Dr. Kippis, and many oth- 
ers: and he was also patronized by Mr. Ed- 
mund Burke, who held his writings in very high 
estimation For twenty years of his life he form- 
ed one of a select literary conversation that was 
held every Wednesday evening at the house of 
the late learned and ingenious Mr, Joseph Rob- 
ertson. 

It is a very singular fact that though Mr. 
Walker possessed an ear so peculiarly suscepti- 


ble of the euphony of speech, and a power of 


distinguishing with the greatest nicety all the 
most delicate gradations, variations, and inficx- 
ions in the speaking tones of the human voice, 
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and consequently of detecting the slightest disso- 
nance in recitation, this discriminative faculty 
did not extend to musical tones ; for if a singer 
were out of time, he could not readily perceive 
it: nor was he sensible of any gratification from 
musick, except from melodies of the most sim- 
ple kind, and in the minor key only. Melody 
inthe major key, however exquisite, was lost 
upon him, and the addition of harmony he re- 
garded only as an addition of noise. 

He had been educated a Presbyterian, or more 
properly a Calvinistick Dissenter, from which 
sect perhaps he had originally imbibed those 
austere sentiments which more or less adhered 
to him ever after, and which, though he had 
changed his creed, gained ground as he advanc- i] 
ed in years. ‘Throughout his life, theology, | ' 1h 
more than any other subject had occupied his i 
mind.* He was not only conversant with the 
writings of the primitive fathers, and with the 
early periods of ecclesiastical history, but was 
particularly well versed in the annals of those 
contests which in more modern times have been 
carried.on with so much zeal and asperity be- 






* In the note-books in which he inserted his memoran- ‘ 
cums respecting the business of the theatre, arguments on ae 
controverted points in divinity frequently occur on the he 
Opposite page, 
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tween Catholicks and Protestants, the Church of 
England and the Puritans, Presbyterians and 
Independents, Calvinists and Arminians, Pedo- 
baptists and Anti-pedo-baptists ; whose several 
arguments 1 support of their respective tenets 
were as familiar to him as the alphabet ; and of 
the controversial tracts that issued from the press 
in torrents during the age of puritanism, few 
had escaped his perusal. The consequence was, 
that for a considerable time his mind was os- 
cillating betwixt discordant opinions ; till at 
length, a short time after his marriage, the ar- 
guments of his friend Mr. Usher prevailed, and 
he cast anchor in the Church of Rome; a 
which he continued, for the remainder of his life, 
a uniform and sincere, but not a bigoted mem. 
ber: for though he was too apt to betray a want 
of sufficient enlargement of mind in expressing 
his sentiments of those who did not come up 10 
a given point of what is termed orthodoxy, yet, 
with this exception, he was superiour to the van: 
ity and illiberality of imagining it derogatory 
either to the intellect, or the rectitude of another, 
that in his choice of a creed, he had been regu: 
lated by a conviction at variance with his own.’ 


* So adverse were his early impressions to the religious 
tenets which he afterwards adopted, that, when a boy, he 
quitted his situation with an apothecary under whom bh 
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His failings detracted so little from his gene- 
yal worth, that to throw a veil over them would 
be as unnecessary, at it would be disingenuous. 
Among those which were most distinguishable 
may be noticed a studied disregard to externals, 
and a solicitude to impress upon the minds of 
others his superiority to common pursuits and 
common pleasures. He had a dogmatical mode 
of enforcing his opinions, to which he was ac- 
customed to look for more than ordinary defer- 
ence ; and in combating those which he disap- 


had been placed to learn the profession, because he dis- 
covered that his master was a Koman Catholick. And he 
once informed the writer of this article, that upon his 
being carried by a friend at the age of sixteen to St, Paul’s 
cathedral, he expressed much disgust at the appearance of 
the altar, and the habiliments of the clergy, on account of 
their near approach to fopery. 

When any man changes his creed, he wil) of course be 
condemned for his blindness, by those whom he has quit- 
ted, and extolled for his sagacity, by those whom he has 
joined. But however opinion may be divided as to the 
wisdom or propriety of Mr. Walker’s choice, the disin- 
terestedness of his motives will not be questioned by those 
who recollect, that he quitted a religion degraded by hu- 
miliating exclusions, not to enjoy the privileges and emol- 
uments that are open to members of the establishment, 
but to adopt a mode of faith, the profession of which was 
subjected, by the laws then existing, to the’ most unjust 
and oppressive penalties. 
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proved, he had too frequent recourse to a tone 
of contempt. His temper was irritable, and 
though prone to disputation, he was impatient 
of opposition ; but if conscious that in the pet- 
ulance of the moment he had exceeded the lim- 
its of good breeding, he never failed to make 
ample atonement by unreservedly acknowledg- 
ing it. 

In all the essential qualities that constitute, in 
the largest acceptation, the character of an hon- 
est man, he had no superiour. A scrupulous 
regard to the dictates of his conscience was visi- 

le in his most minute transactions. He has 
often been known to relinquish his right, from 
an apprehension of doing himself more than 
justice. In defence of that which he believed 
to be truth, he was never deterred from a manly 
avowal of his opinion by the risk of its unwel- 
come reception ; nor could the prospect of any 
earthly advantage have extorted his assent to 
doctrines or to measures that his judgement re- 
jected. Of the emoluments which he had ac- 
quired by the exercise of a toilsome profession, 
he appropriated an abundant portion to the re- 
lief of indigence ; but it was only by means of 
casual discovery that the extent of his charities 
could be known. Nor did he confine his benev- 
elence to pecuniary assistance ; for if by his per- 
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sonal efforts he could be instrumental in promot- 
ing the interests of a deserving object, he was 
indefatigable in exerting them. ‘To the many 
estimable friends whom his talents and his vir- 
tues had procured him, he was steady in his at- 
tachment. Among them were men whose 
modes of thinking on important points were 
widely dissimilar to his own ; and with whom 
he frequently engaged in contest with all the 
warmth and vehemence which zeal and tenacity 
inspire ; but the current of their friendship was 
never interrupted by the contrariety of their sen- 
timents : nor could those who deemed him most 
in errour withhold the tribute of their respect 
for the sincerity of heart, and the inflexible ad- 
herence to principle, which, through every stage 
of his life, were uniformly conspicuous in his 
opinions and in his conduct. 

He died possessed of a fortune amounting to 

oout 7000 pounds, of which, having no chil- 
dren, he bequeathed a considerable part to 
distant relations ; and distributed the remain- 
der in lezacies to his friends. 
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ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 








Joun Anprew Gorpier was a respectable 
and wealthy young man, born at Jersey, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, of inoffen- 
sive life and correct manners. 

Having been attached for several years to a 
beautiful and accomplished young woman, in 
the island of Guernsey, he had surmounted those 
dificulties which always increase and strengthen 
the passion of love, and the day for leading his 
mistress to the altar, at length was fixed. 

After giving the necessary directions for the 
reception of his intended wife, at the time ap- 
pointed, in full health and high spirits, he sailed 
for Guernsey. 

The impatience of love, on such an occasion, 
need not be described ; hours were years, and 
afew leagues, ten thousand miles. The land of 
promise at length appears; he leaps on the 
beach, and without waiting tor refreshment, or 
his servant and baggage, sets out, alone and 
on foot, for that house which he had so often 
visited. 

The servant, whe quickly followed, was sur- 
prized at being informed that his master had no‘ 
vet arrived: having waited in anxtous expectd- 
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iion till midnight, the apprehensions of the lady 
and her family, were proportic-iate to the poig- 
nancy of their feelings and the circumstances of 
the case : 
day, to examine and inquire in different quar- 
ters, but without success. 

After days of dreadful suspense, and niglits 
of unavailing anxiety, the corpse of the unfortu- 
mate Gordier was at length discovered in a cav- 
ity among the rocks, disigured with many 
wounds ; but no circumstance appeared on 
which to ground suspicion, or even to hazard 
conjecture, concerning the perpetrator of so foul 
a murder. 

The regret of both families, fora good young 
man, thus cut off in the meridian of life and ex- 
pectation, by a cruel assassin, was increased by 
the mystery in which it was enveloped ; the an- 
guish of the young lady, was not of a species 
which relieves itself by external effusion, and 
loud lamentation ; she never shed a tear, but 
letting ‘concealment, like a worm in the bud, 


feed on her damask cheek,’ she pined in thought. | 

Her virtues and her beauty having excited ~ 
general admiration, the family, after a few years, ne 
was prevailed on to permit Mr. Galliard, a mer- 7 
chant of the island, to become her suitor ; in’ © 
hope that a second lover might gradually withe - 
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draw her attention from the lamented catastro- 
phe of her first. 

In submission to the wishes of her parents, 
but with repeated and strong declarations, that 
she never would marry Galliard, he was occa- 


sionally admitted ; but the unhappy ‘woman 


found it difficult to suppress a certain involun. 


tary antipathy, which she always felt whenever 
he approached. 

Such was the ardour of passion, or such the 
fascinating magick of her charms, repulse only 
increased desire, and Galliard persisted in his 
unwelcome visits, frequently endeavouring, but 
in vain, to prevail on the unfortunate lady, to 
accept a present from his hands. 

It was remarked by her friends, that he was 
particularly urgent to present her with a beauti- 
ful trinket of expensive workmanship and valua- 
ble materials, which she positively and firmly 
refused ; adding with a correctness of sentiment, 
and propriety of conduct, not always observed 
by women on such occasions, that it was base, 

dishonourable, and mean, to receive favours from 
a man whose hand she never wonld accept. 

But Galliard, by earnestness, assiduity, and /y 
exciiing pity, the conimon resource of artful men, 
had won over the mother to second his wishes ; 
Iu-her desire to forward his suit, she had, dur- 
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ing the night, fixed the trinket in question, to 
her daughter’s watch-chain, and forbade her, on 
pain of maternal displeasure, to remove this 
token of unaccepted love. 

The health of the fair mourner had been con- 
siderably impaired by her sufferings, and the 
mother of the murdered man, who had ever re- 
garded her with the tenderest affection, crossed 
the sea to visit her, to offer her every consola- 
tion in her power, and, what in such cases is al- 


ways the most soothing consolation, to mingle 


tears with hers. 

The sight of one so nearly related to her first, 
her only love, called forth a thousand melancho- 
ly ideas in her mind ; she recounted many little 
incidents, which lovers only ccnsider as import- 
ant, to the old lady, who fondly inquired into, 
and anxiously listened to every minute particu- 
lar concerning her beloved son. 

It was during one of these conversations, that 
the afflicted female sunk in a convulsion on the 
floor ; and while her relations were conveying 
her towards a sofa, their terrour was considera- 
bly augmented, by observing, that the eyes of 
Mrs. Gordier, were instantaneously caught by 
the glittering appendage of the lady’s watch- 
chain, that well-known token of her son’s aifec- 
tion, which, with.a loud voice, frantick gesture, 
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a and disordered countenance, she declared, her son it, but 
| had purchased as a gift for his mistress, previous to and, | 
his last departure from Guernsey. a me: 

With a dreadful look, in which horrour, in- firmes 
dignation, wonder, and suspicion were alternate- ous le 

ly mingled, she repeated this extraordinary cir- Th 
cumstance, as well as the agitated state of her surpr 
feelings would permit, to the victim of affliction, Mr. J 
during the interval of a short recovery. orate 

The moment the poor sufferer understood has b 

that the splendid toy she had hitherto so much and ¢ 


despised, was once in the possession of Gordier,  — " 
the intelligence seemed to plant new daggers in 
her heart; she made an effort to press it to 
her lips, her eyes, for a moment, exhibited the 


wild stare of madness, stung to its highest pitch, Ir 
by the envenomed dart of horrible conviction, ture 
then crying out, * O murderous villain !” she with 
expired in the arm's of an attendant. trem 
After such a discovery, it seems scarcely nec- livel: 
essary to unfold the circumstances of this myste- and 
rious assassination: Galliard, enamoured of, tend 
and envying Gordier the possession of his mis- she t 
tress, had evidently way-laid him from the port, his s 
murdered, and plundered him of the trinket; walt 


hoping, that after his death, he might possess a to th 

. 7 

jewel far more precious. Hou 
ters. 


On being charged with the crime, he denied 
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it, but with evident confusion and equivocation ; 


and, while the injured family were despatching 


a messenger for the officers of justice, he con- 
firmed their suspicions by suicide, and an impt- 
ous letter left in his apartment. 

These circumstances, produced considerable 
surprize and alarm at both islands, and afforded 
Mr. Jephson materials for his splendid and elab- 
orate tragedy, Julia, or the Italian Lover, which 
has been periormed and perused with interest 
and approbation. 
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THE BIRTH OF VENUS. 


—_—- - —_- -—- = 


Ir was in the first days of spring, when all na- 
ture smiled, and Zephyr crowned the woods 
with verdant wreaths, that suddenly the earth 
trembled with pleasure, the air kindled into a 
livelier warmth, the sea heaved with white foam, 
and Venus received birth fromm its waves. A 
tender and modest virgin; how beautiful was 
she then! How softly did the ductile Ocean fold 
his soft arms around her sefter form! Zephyr 
watted her in a car of shells, and conducted her 
to the island of Cyprus. It was there that the 
Hours, daughters of Jupiter, became her instruc- 
ters. 
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The first Hour called her as Phoebus began his 
daily career, and the eye of Beauty opened with 

that of the god of light. 

The second Hour intermixed a few flowers 
with her hair, repeating-—“ Despise the art of 
dress; itis made but for ugliness. Be medest ; 
blushes are better than cosmeticks at your age. 
Let the treasure of your charms be always Cov- 
ered with a becoming and thick veil ; the sanctu- 
ary of the loves is never respected but when in- 
accessible.” 

The third Hour presented to her milk and 
fresh fruit. 

The fourth taught her the art of speaking 
without affectation :—“ Never pretend to wit,” 
she said ; “ and above ail things guard yourself 
from displaying it; speak little, but well; what- 
ever you say should always please ; it can never 
fail to do so when reason, gaicty, sentiment, or 
benevolence season simplicity.” 

The fifth Hour formed her heart, and cis- 
posed it to tenderness ; banisling siratagem 
and address, caused candour alone to dwell 
there. —“ Love,” said she to her fair pupil, 

-«Jove! but beware of abusing your power. 
Choose discrectiy, and knew when to fix ; ani- 
mated and tender as you are, never preter the 

dangerous pleasure of multiplying your con- 
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quests to the delight of making one person 
happy.” 

The sixth Hour added—* Prefer the attach- 
ment of a true friend to the worship of a thousand 
lovers. Love is made for youth, friendship for 
eternity.” 

The three following Hours taught her the du- 
ties of humanity, of conjugal faith, and of mater- 
nity ; thus these sage instructors formed the 
heart and mind of their young pupil, even to the 
moment in which the Hour of sacrifice conduct- 
ed her to the tempie. 


Then, with downcast eyes, and her forehead 
bound by a garland of cypress, carried to the 
feet of the gods her innocent offerings ; and 
while incense fumed upon their altars, pre- 
sented her young heart to the King of the Im- 
mortals. 

The Hour after brought her back to a bower 
of myrtles. There, prepared by the hand of 
nature, under that rural shade, a repast present- 
ed itself on the border of a pure stream. ‘The 
meadow offered seats of turf, and the flowers 
At 
these happy feasts, innocence presided, with 


formed brilliant canopies over her head. 


sportive gaiety, strict temperance, amiable frank- 
ness, and integrity, sister of reason and mother 
of health. 
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Next came the Hour of walking, and the 
Hour of elegant industry ; to those, in amus- 
ing the young goddess, the suceceding Hours 
gave the signal for balls and concerts. It is 
probable that the art of singing was yet in its 
infancy, for Venus contented herself with ex- 
pressing Icve, pleasure, or sadness, with soul 
and simplicity ; she never joined to this ex- 
pression any rolling of the eyes, contortions, 
shrugs, nor tricks of art; and what may ap- 
pear incredible, she pronounced every word 
carefully, and deigned to sing ior people to hear 
her. 

The concert being followed by a frugal repast, 
the last Hour of Day conducted Venus into a 
grotto, hung with creeping plants, and Mor- 
pheus then closed her eye-lids.’ 


Near the couch of Beauty, the Hours of 
Cyp- 


ria in the midst of her court, young, tender, 


Night collected light and lovely dreams. 


beautiful, and innocent, dreamed that she had 
but one lover, and dreamed that she was faith- 
ful. | 

After some years of this education, the pup! 
of the Hours found herself so thoroughly accom- 
plished, tnat the gods desired to see her, to as- 
sure themsclves of the truth of all that which 
fame had published. 
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Aurora having begun the day on which Venus 
was to be presented, the Goddess gently awaked 
on the bank of a clear rivulet; before that tran- 
quil mirror she confined with a wreath of myrtle 
the floating ringlets of her hair. 


It was at this period that nature presented 
the goddess with that mysterious cestus, which 
soon turned all the gods’ heads, and has often 
since then, turned so many wits fools. 


No sooner was Venus invested with this celes- 
tial ornament, than the graces refused to add any 
further decoration, persuaded that at the age of 
the goddess, the most seducing attire is always 
the most simple. 

The celestial court were assembled to receive 
the daughter of the Ocean. Her divine shape, 
her noble and modest carriage ; her large blue 
eyes, darkened by lashes of ebony ; her auburn 
hair, floating over her alabaster shoulders ; her 
round and lovely limbs, the perfection of nature ; 
those lines, covered with the roses of modes- 
ty; that tender embarrassment, those untaught 
graces ; that voluptuous tranquillity, enchanted 
the gods and disconcerted the goddesses. 

Smiling with affection, Jupiter embraced her, 
and said :— Come, my dear daughter, come 
aud take the crown which is destined for you 
Juno partakes with me the throne of Heaven 
vou. I, 9 
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Pallas occupies that of wisdom ; that of beauty 
awaits you.” | 

Then placing on her head a crown of myrtle, 
seated her near his own person, where she soon 
became the object of the love and rivairy of all 
the immortals. 








LETTERS FROM BOSTON. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 


Boston, March 25, 1812. 
Drar ALBERT, 


Tuer mutual promises of correspondence we 
made at parting last month have not been forgot- 
ten by me, although I have delayed writing fora 
longer time perhaps than your friendship will 
induce you to pardon, without an explanation ol 
the causes of my apparent neglect. 

These will be detailed to you by Dr. Pulmon- 
ick, who is the bearer of this ; of course it is un- 
necessary to trouble you with them in writing. 

I have at length, after several unsuccessiul 
attempts, succeeded in procuring lodgings ina 
family where I anticipate a tolerable degree ol 
enjoyment. I have a room to myself in the 
fourth story of the house, (a height said to be 
favourable to genius) with the privilege of a fire 
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in the evening, and liberty to sit up all night as 
often as I please. You may therefore be sure of 
hearing from me by every proper opportunity 5 
| you may, even while reading this very letter, 
see me, “ in your mind’s eye,” seated beside a 
comfortable bed of coals, in an old easy chair, 
whose joints creak with every motion of my body, 
and whose patch-work covering contains in needle 
| work the history of Bunker Hill battie, witi: my 
writing desk at my side, preparing another epis- 
tle. I have already seen so many novcities, dur- 
ing my short stay in town, have tormed so many 
new acquaintances, and seen so many transior- 
mations in old ones, (I mean those whom we 


| jormerly knew in the county of Hampshire) that 
Thave more now on my mind to wtite to you, 
than would fill an octavo volume. i am daily 


vitness to more follies and vices in those whom 
we once thought proof azainst the contagion of 
vanity and fashion, and who, on the banks of the 
Connecticut, were really worthy of esteem and 
friendship, than would be believed, in their na- 
tive villages, though I should swear to their ex- 
istence. 


A day or two after my arrival in town, I called 
torenew my acquamtance with the family of 
Mr. ****, You have often rallied me for my 


partiality for Miss S. ****, and I never denied 
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that I beheld her with esteem. When J knew 
her at N. she wasa very womanly girl of fifteen; 
now she is a girlish woman of twenty seven. 
Then, she had all the sober and substantial quaii- 
fications that were expected in much riper 
years ; now, she has all the levity and pertness 
which characterise her young sister, who she 
seems anxious to rival in those genteel accon- 
filishments. She is as well known to every shop- 
Keeper in Cornhill (every young one I mean) as 
the dial on the Old South steeple. The fashion- 
able amusement of shofifiing is her principal em- 
ployment ; and one may be sure of finding her 
in Cornhill or Court-street at a certain hour of 
the day, attended by two, three, or more young 
misses of fourteen. If she is ever at home for 
an evening, she is sure to be attended by several 
young gentlemen of high standing— in their own 
opinion—on whom she bestows most of her at- 
tention, to the entire neglect of her country ac- 
quaintances. ‘These favourites are chiefly coun- 
ter-jumpers, and amongst them the most favour- 
ed is one who formerly lived at N. He is now 
held so high m the estimation of Miss S. as to 
exchange with her the affectionate epithets cf 
brother and sister; and their conversation, which 
is highly instructive and amusing, ts ecopiously 
interlarded with “ sister S.” and “ brother L.” 
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Whether Mr. L. intends making a wife of the 
younger Miss ****, or whether he and Miss S. 
belong to the same masonick lodge, I am not 
able to learn; but I think the latter the most 
probable. 

On my first visit to this family, I was received 
with great cordiality by Mr. and Mrs. ****, The 
young ladies were not at home, and I was poiite- 
ly requested to repeat my visit next evening, 
which I did. “ Brother L.” was ushered in soon 
Fancy to yourself, my dear Aibe 
young fellow of twenty three, 


alter me. rt, a 
possessing all the 
pomposity of an eastern nabob, the volubiiity of 
amagpie, the sense of an ostrich, and a voice 
that can “ out-vociferize vociferation’s self,’ and 
you will have a pretty c 


of the yardstick. 


rrect idea of this knight 
No sooner was he seated, than 
ihe conversation turned upon “ the cotillion par- 
ty” of the preceding night—and as I knew noth- 
I sat without 


ing of the matter, uttering a 


word, for two hours. But I was highly enter- 
tained, netwithstanding ; for nearly half that 
and “ sister 


time was taken up by “ brother L.” 


S.? ina very learned and ingenious discussion of 


al ° . ° 
the question, whether a gown of pfriink 
crapfie became her comple xi 


buff lustre. 


cantor 


At length I was appealed to for 


my judgement ; and as the lady contended for 
oz 
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on more than one of 
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the crape, and my politeness would not suffer 
me to give judgementagainstthe lady, the crape 
won the cause. 

This and similar conversation, and interesting 
news of 

“ Who danc’d with whom, and who are like to wed, 

« And who are gone,” 
filled up the time till nine o’clock, when the ser- 
vant brought in some apples, which gave occa- 
sion for that very sensible game of naming ap- 
files. The young ladics, after all the rest had 
severally named their apples, presented them to 
me for that purpose ; but as I had no knowledge 
of the mysteries of the game, I declined. One 
of them, however, insisted upon naming my ap- 
ple, to which I consented, and the ceremony was 
performed by thumping it with the fourth finger 
of the left hand. Aiterthe apples were eaten, | 
found the pleasure of the game to consist In the 
art of counting the seeds in such a way as to find 
out, by infallible signs, whether the party whose 
name had been given to the apple was in love 
with the person who had eaten it. I need not 
tell you, perhaps, that the result was, we were all 
vioiently in love. 


It is not in my power, to give you a descrip- 
tion all the fine compliments that passed between 
“ brother L.”’ and “ sister S.” ; but having heard 
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as many as I could well endure, I took my leave; 
Do not, my dear Albert, like Mr. Burchell in 
the Vicar of Wakefield, pout your lips, and cry 
«fudge !” to ali this nonsense ; for it has served 
to beguile a lonesome hour, to which | should 
have been condemned, had you not requested me 
to communicate my observations on “ men and 
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things,” and given me leave to subscribe my- |} 

self 
Yours in sincerity and friendship, 

EDWIN. 























ANALECTA....No. XII. 


UNDIQUE COLLATIS MEMBRIS. 


ABRIDGEMENTS. 


Ir is indisputabie, that the better an author 
understands his subject, he will reduce it into 
the smaller compass. There cannot be a more 
estimable property, than that of expressing much 














matter in few words; and when an author fails 





in this, we can ascribe it only to ignorance of his 





subject, or the want of skill in composition. 





The ponderous volumes daily ushered into 





the world, attended by every mark of pedantry, | 





do little credit to literature. It is no uncommon 





Kg 





occurrence to find scarcely one fourth of them 
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occupied by the subject announced, while the 
rest is filled by the author with a commentary on 
himself, in his preface, introduction, and appen- 
dixes ; or in that most convenient and least sus- 
pected of all receptacles,—innumerable notes. 


Those, who are employed in the abridgement 
of books, are cftea employed in a useful occupa- 
tion: for they have not only the choice of the 
work, but the selection of the matter. ‘When 
an abridger has made himself acquainted with 
the precise object of a work, and those parts of 
it that most forcibly tend to support the views of 
its author, he may retrench superfluities that 
have escaped the author’s notice ; and may be 
able to present the work in amore satisfactery 
form than was originally done by the author him- 
self. 

The following hints to abridgers are given by 
the elegant author of the Book of Maccabees, in 
a preface to that history: “ All these things, I 
say, being declared by Jason of Cyrene, in five 
books, we sliall essay to abridge in one volume. 
We shall be careful that they who read may have 
delight ; that they who are desirous to commit 
to memory may have ease ; and that all into 
whose hands it comes may have profit.” “ To 
standupon every joint, to go over things at large; 
and to be curious ia particulars, belongs to the 
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first author of the story ; but to use drevity, and 
avoid much labouring in the work, is to be grant- 
ed to him who will make an abridgement.” 


THE COMET. 


To many minds, the appearance of comets 
has produced awe and dread. In general, in- 
deed, nothing affects the imagination more than 
uncommon appearances in the heavens: the fall 
of a meteor strikes a deeper awe than the spec- 
tacle of allthe stars ; and comets, frem time im- 
memorial, have been beheld with terror and a- 
mazement, as executioners of divine wrath. 
The poets have taken happy advantage of this 
superstition, and none have more nobly employ- 
ed it, than Milton :— 

“ On the other side, 

“ Incens’d with indignation, Satan stood 

“ Unterrified, and like a comet burn’d, 

“ That fires the length of Ophiuchus huge 

“In th’ arctick sky, and from his horrid hair 


“ Shakes pestilence and war.” Paradise Lost. 


There was, however, nothing in the late appear- 
ance of the mysterious stranger in “ the arctick 
sky,’ that should strike with dread. He drew 
after him a train of beautiful light, resembling 


in colour, and exceeding in lustre, the traces of 
the milky way ; and instead of Satan, he might 
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have been compared to Raphael, “ sociably small 
mild,” of whom the same poet, by the mouth of highw 
Adam, thus speaks, In language most exquisitely gencr’ 
deautiful -— she w 
“ Haste hither, Eve, and worth thy sight behold life ar 
« Eastward among those trees, what glorious shape dred : 

* Comes this way moving ; seems another morn tion, 
* Risen on mid noon ; some great behest from heaven thieve 
“ To us perhaps he brings” of her 
ECCENTRICK CHARACTER. overs 
death 
Mary Frirn,alies Moll Cuthurse, was born pot, sh 
in London, 1589. Her early propensities form- erty t 
ed a striking index of her future habits ; for fe- 2 
mele attire, and the needle and thimble, were as while 
irksome to her as running, jumping, cudgel- as tae 


r ; g 7 [en TeoOPr.e SON? har -| hin 
playing, and fighting were consonant to her de the pr 
sires. When she arrived ata state of woman- 


hood, she took to wearing man’s apparel, which yr 

she continued to do till the day of her death, 
which happened at the age of seventy-four. It “ He 
: ; * Du 
was the custom in those days for ladies and gen- <i 
_ tlemen to wear their purses hung to a girdle, -w) 
and Moll was famous for attending places of J « Or 
: publick resort to cut them off, for which she ob- « Na 
| tained the name of Curfurse ; and to her dex- & Fo: 
terity in this art we owe the invention of ladies “Un 


pockets, and those used by gentleman in thei? * Or 
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small-clothes. She likewise practised on the 
highway with much repute, till having rebbed 
general Fairfax on Hounslow Heath, for which 
she was condemned to die, but purcashed her 
life and liberty by paying the General two hun- 
dred guineas ; she resolved to quit the occupa- 


tion, and commence broker to the London 
thieves, which business she followed to the day 
of her death ; and thus set a pattern for Jonathan 
Wyld. She was the first English woman that 
ever smoked tobacco; and when she found that 
death had ordered her to lay aside her pipe and 
pot, she bequeathed the greater part of her prop- 
erty to her nephew, with an order that he should 
not lay it out foolishly, but get drunk with it 
while it lasted. A small monument was raised 
to her memory in St. Bridget’s church-yard, and 
the great Milton wrote the following epitaph, 
which was engraven thereon, but the whole was 
destroyed by the great fire in 1666 :— 


“ Here lies under the same marble, 

“ Dust, for Time’s last sieve to garble ; 

“ Dust to perplex a sadducee, 

* Whether it rise a he or she ; 

* Or two in one, a single pair, 

“ Nature’s sport, and now her care. 

“ Por how ghe’il clothe it at last day, 

“ Unless she sighs it all away ; 

* Or where she'll place it, none can tell, 
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“ Some middle place ’twixt heaven and hell : 
“ And well ’tis purgatory’s found, 

* Else she must hide her under ground. 

“ These reliques do deserve the doom, 

“Of that cheat Mahomet’s fine tomb ; 

‘* For no communion she had, 

* Nor sorted with the good or bad ; 

“ That when the world shall be calcined, 

« And the mixed mass of human kind 

“ Shall sep’rate by that melting fire, 

*‘ She'll stand alone and none come nigh her. 
“ Reader, here she lies till then, 

“* When truly you'll see her again.” 








LOVE’S TELEGRAPH. 

Ir a gentleman wanis a wife, he wears a ring 
on the first finger of the left hand; if he be en- 
gaged, he wears it on the second finger ;_ if mar- 
ried, on the third; and onthe fourth, if he never 
intends to be married. When a lady is disen- 
gaged, she wears a hoop or diamond on the first 
finger; if exgaged, she wears a hoop or diamond 
on the second finger ;_ if married, on the third ; 
and on the tourth, if she intends to die a maid. 
When a gentlemen presents a fan, a flower, or 
a trinket, to a lady with the deft hand, it is, on 
his part, an overture of regard; should she re- 
ceive it with the /eft hand, it is considered as an 
acceptance of his esteem ; but if with the righ! 
hand, it is a refusal of the offer —Thus, by a few 
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simple tokens, explained by rule, the passion cf 
love is expressed; and through the medium of 
the Telegraph, the most diffident and timid man 
may, without difficulty, communicate his senti- 
ments of regard for a lady, and (in case his offer 
should be declined) avoid experiencing the mor- 
tification of an explicit refusal. 











AN EXCELLENT LAW. 









Ir was a law at Athens, that every man was 
excused from maintaining his father, if he had 
taught him no trade. 














WAR. 


THE following lines, from Lewis’s tragedy of 
Adelgitha, are exquisitely beautiful. 


“'To my ears, Lothair, 
“ The tale of war still bears a painful sound. 
* T see in captured towns but mangled corses ; 
“ | hear in Victory’s shouts but dying groans ; 
“And think one flower from Pity’s wreath more 
precious 
“ Than laurel groves water’d with tears of blood.” 





THE SMALL POX. 
Who can help smiling at the following de= 
scription of the ravages made by the small pox 
You. 1. Rg 


See 
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onalady? It was written by Richard Corbett, 
bishop of Oxford and Norwich, 16v0. 


“Oh ! thou deform’d, unwoemanlike disease, 

“That plow’st up flesh and blood, and there sow’s 
pease, 

« And leav’st such printes on beauty, that dost come, 

“ As clouted shon do on a floore of lome; 

* Thou that of faces honey-coms dost make, 

“ And of two breasts two cullenders 











FROM THE MONTHLY MIRROR, 


CURIOSITIES OF PULPIT ELO- 
QUENCE. 





* And sweet religion makes a rhapsody of words.” Hamlet, 








Example of the swel/ in Theology. 
Exordium of a sermon which father Selle, @ 

French Dominican, kad the courage to preach 

in Poland, before his excellency Cardinal de 

Janson, ambassador there. 

“ GENESIS 1x. 13. ¢Z do set my bow in the 
The dow enriched with clouds be- 
comes the crown of the world—the gracefulness 
of the air—the garland of the universe—the 
alubrity of heaven—the pomp of nature—the 

mph of serenity—the ensign of love—ihe 
picture of clemency—the messenger of liberal- 


cloud.’ 
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ity—-the mansion of amorous smiles—the rich 
stanza of pleasure—in fine, the trumpet of peace, 
for Ido set my bow in the cloud. 

“It is a d0w, gentlemen, with which, the 
roaring thunder being appeased, the heavenly 
Orpheus, in order insensibly to enchant the 
whole creation, already become immoveable by 
his divine harmony, flays upfion the violin of this 
universe, which has as many strings as it has 

| elements—tor J do set my bow in the cloud. 

“Yes! itis a dow, in which we see Mars, 
the eternal god of war, who was just now ready 
to overwhelm the world with tempests, meta- 
morphosed into a god of love—Yes! it is a bow 
all gilded with golden rays—a silver dew—a 
theatre of emeralds—rubies and diamonds, to 
increase the riches of this poor beggarly world. 
But you perceive, Gentlemen, I am speaking of 
that celestial star, that bow in the cloud, Mary 
Magdalen.” 

Bravo! Mary Magdalen is like a rainbow, 
and a rainbow is like a fiddle-stick ! 





Specimen of a sublime parallel ; from a sermon 
called the Everlasting Covenant, by Marma- 
duke James, preached at St. Paul’s, London, 
before the gentlemen of Vottinghamshire, on 
the day of their yearly feast. # 


“ The town of WVottingham doth run parallel 
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with Jerusalem—Was Jerusalem set upon pre- 
Cipitous hills, and is not Nottingham so ‘—And 
as the mountains stood about Jerusalem, do they 
not so about Nottingham ‘—And as there were 
two famous ascents in Jerusalem, is it not so in 
Nottingham ?— I need not tell you, that 
the soul of man is a precious thing, and the loss 
thereof sad in any country ; yet methinks in the 
agueish parts of Kent and Essex, where I have 
seen sometiines a whoie parish sick together, 
the souls that miscarry thence seem but to go 
from purgatory to heli: but these that perish 
out of Nottinghamshire go from heaven to hell. 
When a soul miscarries out of Nottinghamshire, 
methinks, in melancholy visions, I see the in- 
fernal spirits flocking about it, and saying, Art 
thou come too, from those picasant mountains to 
these Stygian lakes ?” 





The preacher tells his auditors “ he came 
twenty-lour miles in slabby weather :’’—to 
preach this important maiter to them ! 


DIVISIONS. 


Tue venerable Bishop Latimer, in a sermon 
preached at Cambridge, mn 1529, at Christmas 
time, from John 1. 19. 
HiSesermon, in allusion to a pack of cards, into 
four parts, which he cailed diamonds, hearts, 


Who art thou ¢ divided | 
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clubs. 
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spades, and clubs; the pope was the king of 
clubs, and heartes weere triumphes. 
See Fox’s acts, and mon. fol. Edit. 1497, p. 1751. 


Comparison.—The christian life, a game of 
cards. 

“ He that hath no charity in his cridbage, 
must needs be di/k¢ at his last account, for all 
that faith, which he turneth up in his profession. 
Let us frog less for gifts, and fray more for 
grace. The fairest way into the city of the text, 
is through the swéurds of the verse before it.” 
This divine complains of a young practitioner 
in theology, who stole his sermons, and printed 
them inhis own name. What a thief !! 

See Edward Willan’s Sermons, vicar of Hox- 
ne, Suffolk, 1651. 


From a Funeral Sermon preached in the last 
century.—Text, Genesis, 5th chap. 5th vers¢ 
— And the days of Adam were 930, and he 
died.’ 

« We are met on this solemn occasion to do 
our last office to a friend, to bring him to his 
long home, to wait on him to his bed-chamber, 
there to take our last leave, and good night for 
ever; draw to the curtains, and put out the 





lights.—It cannot be expected I should say any © 


thing of the deceased ; being a stranger, I know © 
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nothing of his conversation, nothing of his life, 
but this I know, he was ason oi Adam, he has 
followed his forefather, as we must all do him— 
‘and ke died.’ 

“ We are discoursing over the dead, and dy- 
ing stories should be sad stories; such a one | 
have to tell you: atragedy, the saddest under 
heaven; never such a killing tragedy, where 
the world is slain In one act. Adam?’s tragedy, 
which we have acted in the chapters before: the 
persons Adam, Eve—and serpent. The stage 
at first strewed with flowers, paradisc, now with 
blacks —The plot, a most devilish, the most con- 
founding plot, sin; the catastrophe, the end of 
all, is the text, Adam’s exit. Exit Adam, car- 
rying off the dead—* and he died. ”* 

One would wish to reverence, for his hoary 
head’s sake, a man, wno says, in the dedication 
of the above scrmon, that he was annos jam na- 
tus octoginta tres et circiter dimidium 3; espec- 
jaily as he adds, that the printer could not read 
his band; but really the sermon weuld have 
edified and diverted the friends of the deceased 
full as much, had he simply said that Adam and 
his ncighbours had kicked up their heels. 

' Humphrey’s Sermons, page 191. 
* Mr Humphrey curiously observes, that Adam “ was 


’ the fore-door and back-door to the world, for he Jet all in, 
and let al] out.” 
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SELECTED POETRY. 


OP 


ODE TO MADNESS. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS PENROSE. 


Accompanied by an emblematick Engraving on Wood. 
See Pp: 146. 


SounpD the clarion, sweep the string, 
Blow into rage the muse’s fires ! 
All thy answers, Echo, bring, 

Let wood and dale, !et rock and valley ring, 
°Tis Madness self inspires. 


Hail ! awful Madness, hail ! 
Thy realm extends, thy powers prevail, 

Far as the voyager spreads his venturous sail ; 
Nor best nor wisest are exempt from ¢dee ; 
Folly—folly’s only free. 


Hark ! to th’ astonish’d ear 

The gale conveys a strange tumultuous sound. 
They now approach, they now appear,— 
Frenzy leads her cherus near, 
And demons dance around. 


Pride—Ambition idly vain, 
Revenge and Malice swell her train,~- 
Devotion warp’d—Affection cross’d— 
Hope in Disappointment lost, 
And injar’d Merit, with a downcast eye, 
(Hurt by Neglect) slow stalking heedless by. 
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Loué the shouts of Madness rise, 
Various voices, various cries,— 

Mirth unmeaning—causeless moans, 
Bursts of laughter—heart-felt groans— 
All seem to pierce the skies. 


Rough as the wintry wave that roars 
On Thule’s desert shores, 
Wild raving to the unfeeling air, 
The fetter’d maniack foams along, 
(Rage the burthen of his jarring song) 
In rage he grinds his teeth, and rends his streaming 
hair— 
No pleasing memory left—forgotten quite 
All former scenes of dear delight, 
Connubial love—parental joy— 
No sympathies like these his sou! employ, 
But all is dark within, all furious black despair 


Not so the love-lorn maid, 
By too much gentleness betray’d ; 
Her gentle breast no angry passion fires, 
But slighted vows possess, and fainting, soft desires. 
She yet retains her wonted flame, 
All—but in reason, still the same.— 
Streaming eyes, 
Incessant sighs, 
Dim haggard looks, and clouded o’er with care, 
Point out to Pity’s tears, the poor distracted fair, 
Dead to the world—her fondest wishes crost, 
She mourns herself thus early lost. 


Now sadly gay, of sorrows past she sings, 
Now, pensive, ruminates unutterable things. 
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She starts—she flies—who dares so rude, 
On her sequester’d steps intrude ?— 


"Tis he, the Momus of the flighty train, — 
Merry mischief fills his brain. 
Blanket-robed, and antick crown’d, 
The mimick monarch skips around ; 
Big with conceit of dignity he smiles, 
Aud plots his frolicks quaint, and unsuspected wiles. 


Laughter was there—but mark that groan, 
Drawn from the inmost soul ! 
“ Give the knife, demons, or the poison’d bowl, 
“ To finish miseries equal to your own,’ — 


Who’s this wretch, with horrour wild ?>—~ 
°Tis Devotion’s ruin’d child— 
Sunk in the emphasis of grief, 

Nor can he feel, nor dares he ask relief. 


Thou, fair Religion! wast design’d, 
Duteous daughter of the skies, 

To warm and cheer the human mind, 
To make men happy, good, and wise ; 
To point, where sits in love arrayed, 
Attentive to each suppliant call, 

The God of universal aid, 

The God and Father of us all. 


First shewn by thee, thus glow’d the gracious scene, 
Till Superstition, fiead of woe, 
Bade doubts to rise, and tears to flow, 


And spread deep shades our view and heaven between. 
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Drawn by her pencil, the Creator stands, 
(His beams of mercy thrown aside) 

With thunder arming his uplifted hands, 
And hurling vengeance wide. 

Hope, at the frown aghast, yet lingering, flies, 

And, dash’d on Terrour’s rocks, Faith’s best depend. 
ence lies, 


But ah! too thick they crowd—too close they throng— 
Objects of pity and affright !—~ 
Spare further the descriptive song— 
Nature shudders at the sight- 
Protract not, curious ears, the mournful tale, 
But o’er the hapless groupe low drop Compassion's 
veil. 





TO A YOUNG LADY. 
AT A CARD PARTY. 


€oor lookers-on, dear girl, they say, 

Can better judge than those who play, 
Howe’er they cut or shuffle ; 

And we who thus behind them stand, 

Could mark the turns of every hand 
In yonder pasteboard scuffle. 


But while the party round us sit, 
Striving each other to outwit, 

In amicable strife, 
O be it mine, sweet maid, to tell, 
How you may learn to play as well 
The arduous game of life. 
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Oft have the grave or sportive bards, 
Man’s skill in conduct, and in cards, 
By verse and prose made common ; | 
But, bending low at Vesta’s shrine, | 
I shall the apt allusion twine | 
































Into a wreath for woman ! { 


Diamonds and hearts, and queens and kings ! 
And thrones and crowns are idle things - | i 
To woman’s well-earn’d prize, 4 
But ah! a soft, insidious band, 
Arm’d cap-a-pie, around her stand, 
Dire foes in friendship’s guise. 





And though more brilliant the réwards 
That wait on Fortune’s lucky cards, 
Full hard are they to play ; 
For all that mints or mines e’er gave 
To fortune’s or to fashion’s slave, 
One trick may throw away. 





Such is, alas | the female doom, 

Gamblers of every kind will come, 
And practise all their arts; 

And when they fairest seem to deal, 

The foulest purpose they conceal, 
To vanquish virgin hearts. 





Gay knaves, who swear by all the names 
That best express the purest flames 

Of friendship and of love; ; 
Who seem with all the truth to glow 
That honourable souls can know, 
A pack of shufilers prove, 
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As interest leads they follow suit, 

Concede the honours, or dispute, 
Encourage or provoke ; 

Yet, so adroit they play their parts, 

E’en while they try a thousand arts, 
You'd think they ne’er revoke. 


With caution then, my dear, begin, 

Since prudence may those honours wig 
That rashness would forego ; 

Virtue, Eliza, counts her gains ; 

With all her penalties and pains, 
Successful vice is woe. 


Her liberal countenance declares 
Eliza open to the snares 

Which art and nature play, 
And that ingenuous air of truth, 
That fair simplicity of youth, | 

Is oft the villain’s prey. 


Avoid the rude ill-manner’d carle, 
Who thinks plain dealing is to snarl ; 
The downright clown’s a brute ; 
Yet worse than he, the sullen slave, 
Who tho’ a dumme, glouts a knave, 
A tyrant, tho’ a mute. 


Him too, who many a promise broke, 
Who thinks that one well manag’d stroke, 
The trickster’s fate may mend ; 
O from this desperado’s art, 
Eliza’s soft and blameless heart 
May fav’ring heaven defend ! 
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And yet, more dire, the fawners base, 

Who, while they flatter shape and face, 
Pursue the vilest aim : 

Nor face,nor form, nor gen’rous mind, 

Nor friendship true, nor love refin’d, 
But gold their sordid game. 


And, O ! in those grand trumps of life, 
A happy husband, happy wife, 

Be wary how you chuse ! 
Let him you wed have sense and truth; 
Learn well the story of his youth, 

Then all but him refuse. 


Whate’er his station, dearest maid! 
Whether a diamond or a spade, 

Or lucky cards his lot ; 
Whether he digs for bread and health, 
Or boasts hereditary wealth, 

A palace or a cot ; 


With him, the fortune-favour’d bride 
Life’s truest honours shall divide, 
Thrice blest her joys to share ; 
Then, as your parents gaze on you. 
Her children shall Eliza view, 
Like objects of her care, 


Still then be honest dealing yours, 

For that the vole of life secures, 
Whatever hand is given ; 

How hard soe’er the cards you hold, 


"Twill gain you more than Ophir’s golde= 


For, O, twill gain you heaven ! 


YOL. l. $ 
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THE BLIND DEITIES. 
By a 





Wy heart ador’d three powers above, 
Aud bow’d to Justice, Fortune, Love ; 

I sought their fane, but sigh’d to find 
That Justice, Fortune, Love, were blind : 
Ah ! would the god, who veil’d their sight, 
in sympathy their souls unite, 

Then might the three display to view 
Charms which the graces never knew; 
Justice the smiles of Fortune prove, 
And Fortune gild the shafts of Love. 





TO A LADY. 


To soothe thy languid hours, my humble strain, 
Inspir'd by thee,in happier numbers ran, 

So scentless gales, whea Summer buras the plain, 

Borrow a fragrance from the rose they fan. 


Tot! 


You 
MARRIAGE 


COMPARED TO A COUNTRY DANCE, 


MARRIAGE Is a country dance, 
Ms Where unthinking man and wife, 
Rye Who at first have met by chance 

| Soon are partners fix’d for life. 





Crossing, first, they figuring meet, 
Hands with eager pressure take, 

Falling off, to others set, 

And conclude with dack to back, 
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EXTEMPORE. 
By a very old Bachelor, on being solicited in Marriage by a very 
old Laid. 
Once amorous fires 
And young desires 
Had filled my glowing breast; 
Now hoary age i 
Chills Cupid’s rage, i 
And grants an hour of rest. 








On the verge of life, a 
To take a wife am 

Would silly dotage show ; | 
The marriage bands, 
To crippled hands 

Would be protracted woe, 








THE HUNGRY FED. 
ADDRESSED TO AN UNFEELING LAWYER. 








To the wants of the hungry I'll prove you not callous; 
You were dred to the bar, and are mect for the gallows. 


EPITAPH. 


BeNEATH this gravel and these stones, 















Lie poor Jack Tissey’s skin and bones ; 

His flesh, | oft have heard him say, 

He hop’d in time might make good bay ;—= 
Quoth I, How can that come to pass ? 

And he replied, All flesh is grass. 


———————eoo 
ee RN eS 
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LHE DRAMA. 


[SS 


Village Lawyer. 


to the author’s intention. 


an obstruction to all approbation. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


March 30. The Knight of Snowdoun*— 


* Mr. Morton, author of a Cure for the Heart Ache, 
Town and Country, and several other very good come: 
dies, has built this melo drame on the popular poem by 
Walter Scott, The Lady of the Lake; but in raising his 
superstructure, he has been very cautious to set aside 
most of the materials that were polished to his hands, 
and to supply their places with some of the refuse lumber 
of his own imagination. He has, indeed, done what no 
other man, woman, or child could have done—transform- 
ed an interesting poetical tale into a stupid play of three 
acts, without a single natural or interesting incident, or a 
character that excites sympathy. It is a matter of the 
most perfect indifference to the spectator, whether Fitz 
James kills ‘Roderick, or Roderick kills Fitz-James— 
whether Eilen marries Roderick or the fool Macloon, 
though prejudice runs in favour of the latter, contrary 


It would be as idle to criticise the performance of sucha 

_ piece,as it is impossible for the performers to make any 
thing of their parts. Mr. Duff in Roderick Dhu, Mr. 
Robertson in the Knight of Snowdoun, Mr. Stockwell in 
Macloon, and Mrs. Duff in Ellen, were heard with p2- 
tience ; but the insufferable stupidity of the dialogue !! 
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Aprill. The Knight of Snowdoun—Is he | 
a Prince ? \ 


38. The Knight of Snowdoun*—Twe | 





Strings to your bow. 


f 

| 

\ 

_ The exhibition of this drama has added another wreath | 
to the brow of Mr. Worrall, whose taste and genius were | 

t 





never more happily successful in delineating the scenery 





che, of nature. He touches the canvass with 2 magick pene | 
me- cil; while the eye gazes upon the beauty of his flowers, 
by they almost perfume the air with their fragrance—-the 
r his stream almost murmurs down the delightful landscape=- 
iside from the “ rocky pyramid,” 
nds, “ Shooting abruptly from the dell, 
nber “ Its thunder-splintered pinnacle, 
t no « All twinkling with the dew drop-sheen, 
—_ « The briar rose falls in streamers green, 
hree “ And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
‘oni “ Wave in the west wind’s summer sighs. 
the * So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
Fitge «“ The scenery of a fairy dream.” 
Sie A Mr. Eyre has arranged a mejo-drame from the mae 
ae terials furnished by Mr. Scott’s poem, in which he has 
followed the story, retained the characters, and copied 
nike much of the language of his original. ‘This we hope to 
a see brought forward next season ; we shall then witness 
Mr. a piece not unworthy of the exertions of the scene-paint- 
ell , er and the actor, or of the patronage of the publick. 
— * The publick opinion appears to agree with ours ae 


to the merit of this piece ; the whole receipts of the 


theatre for three nights have not exceeded the expences 
of one, 


Le 
yue 18 


s 2 
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6. Ventce preserved* ~-Cinderella. 

8. The Curfew (Fitzharding, Mr. Cleary )* 
The Paragraph. 

10. Pizarrot—Tom Thumb. 


* The part of Pierre was performed by Mr. Cleary, a 
young gentleman who started on his theatrical course at 
Philadelphia, in December last ; and, who, if we may be 
allowed to continue our metaphor, will soon be able to 
distance all his competitors, Nature has not been nig- 
gardly of her bounties on his person ; which is of a size 
and form proper for the stage. His silver toned voice is 
perfectly free from harshness, even at the “ top of its 
compass :” and his utterance is remarkably clear and 
fluent. But that, which gives him the superiority over 
almost all others, not novices merely, but veterans of the 
stage, is, his easy and graceful deportment, and the won- 
derful self command which he exhibits even in the most 
difficult scenes. ‘There is, however, monotony 1n_ his de- 
livery, and a certain measured regularity of speaking, not 
altogether consistent with the character of Pierre. Still, 
his want of abruptness and vehement passion, is much 
more tolerable than the opposite vice of rant and _brag- 
gardism, to which performers of Pierre are too much 
addicted. He was dressed most villainously for a gentle- 
man and a Venetian soldier. 


+ The play of Pizarro introduced to the publick a gen- 
tleman by the name of Berney, in the character of Alon- 
zo. Mr. Berney is an amateur, and was, some time sinc? 
advertised to appear in the same part; but not having 


* screwed his courage to the sticking place,” retreated 
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from the field of action. It would perhaps have been 
more honourable to his reputation as a man ef sense and 
judgement, if he had been less courageous this time. 
Whether his “ own discretion” was his * tutor,” or wheth- 
er his enemies (friends they could not be) overpersuaded 
him, and thus “ abused to damn” him, we know not ; 
but it seems he was “ settled,” 
“ and bent up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.” 

It is said that Mr. Berney, did not satisfy himself with his 
performance; which, if true, is a proof that he is not so 
We hear too 
that he complains bitterly of a want of taste and discrim- 


ination in the audience ! 


great a dunce as he has been taken to be. 


While Rolla was endeavouring 
to persuade Cora to fly to the secret retreat among the 
rocks before the battle, his dy-p/ay (playing with the hilt 
of his sword and picking his nose,) had, at least, novelty 
to recomend it. The Pizarro of Mr. Drake was certain- 
ly very diverting, and may take rank next to his Roque 
and “ red Murdock.” It wanted nothing but the red wig, 
to make it vie with the latter in extravagance of bur- 
lesque. We have no doubt, however, that he has been 
instructed how to play the part by Mr. Sheridan himeelf, 
as he was by Mr. Colman in the part of Roque. What 
blessed thick heads we Yankees have, that cannot discover 
the merit of this style of playing ! and what vanity too, 
to pretend to know better what the authors intended, 
than the authors themselves! Mr. Drake will not, we 
trust, attribute these remarks to “ ill-nature’— 

* Praise may be flattery, ignorance, or fear, 

“ But Censure’s voice is commonly sincere ; 

“ And they, who best a sharp reproof endure, 

* Will, in the caustick, often find a cure,” 
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13. Foundling of the Forest*—Lying Valet. 
15. School for Scandalt—Sprigs of Laurel. 
17. Battle of Hexhamt—Jew and Doctor. 


Mr. Cleary’s Rolla was not without merit, and had at 
least one claim to applause, that of not being overacted. 
Mrs. Duff and Mrs. Powell gave some interest to Cora 
and Elvira. If, when the pruning knife is in operation, 
Mrs. P. could contrive to lop off some of the superfluous 
blasphemy from her part, it would be less offensive to 
the moralist. 


* For the benefit of Mr. Cleary, and the fast night of 
his engagement. Mr. Bernard, who has been for some 
time erratick, appeared in the characters of L‘Eclair and 
Sharp, and was greeted with rapturous applause. Mr 
Cleary’s De Valmont outran all reasonable expectation, 
The reading of Eugenia’s letter and the scene of mental 
convulsion that followed, electrified the spectators ; such 
acting is worth better employment than The Foundling 
of the Forest. 

+ Mr. Bernard gratified the publick this evening with 
his rich comick humour in Sir Peter Teazle, a perform- 
ance that can hardly be surpassed. The whole play was 
well cast, and, bating the customary, regular blunders in 
stage management, gave satisfaction to the most nume- 
rous audience that has been collected since the departure 
of Mr. Cooke. 


+ Mr. Bernard’s benefit. As any other play would 
probably have answered the purpose of a benefit as well 
as the Battle of Hexham, respect for the author, for the 
audience, and their own reputation, should have forbid- 
den the managers to bring it forward without a single 
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20. Rule a Wife and have a Wife—Wags of 
Windsor—Sylvester Daggerwood.* 


“note of preparation.” For want of numbers, the com- 
pany were inadequate to its representation. We are so 
accustomed to doubles, that they are expected as things of 
course ; but here we had trebles, quadruples, and quintuples. 
Mr. Cleary, to oblige Mr. Bernard, undertook the part of 
Gondibert ;_ but,if he is careful of his reputation he will 
not in future let his good nature run too fast for his ca- 
pacity of studying. Mrs Powell gave some interest to 
the Queen, and Mr. Bernard a little humour to Gregory 
Gubbins, though he was by no means up to his former 
standard. With these trifling exceptions, the play was 
wretchedly done, and brought to a “ most lame and im- 
potent conclusion.” 


* Mr. Duff's benefit. 








THE MIRROR OF FASHION. 
“ Folly as it flies,” 





YESTERDAY, being May morning, Mr. and 
Mrs. B—d, walked round the common, and are 
said to have been highly delighted with the jro- 
lifick prespect before them It is conjectured, 
from the elegant rotundity of the iady’s figure, 
that this will be her last publick appearance this 
scason. | | 


Miss C. E. attended by her inamora/o, walked 
down Cornhill one day last week, and called at 
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most of the principal shops. It is not known 
that she purchased any thing, except two yards 
of sky blue ribbon and a bottle of Cherry Lo- 
tion, the motto on which is said to be “ a sweet 
BREATH is a comfort to one’s self and a filcas- 
ure to those whom we converse with.”’ 


The long expected match between Mr. A. B, 
and the elegant and charming Miss B. A. is 
broken off. The rupture is said to have been 
occasioned by the young gentleman’s calling on 
the lady a little unexpectedly, when he surpfis- 
ed her in the very act of reading ** Buchan’s Ad- 
vice to Mothers.” Report says (and what will 
not report say ‘) that there were very judicious 
reasons for the lady’s selecting that work, above 
all others, for her private meditations. 


Advertisement.—The lady who purloined a 
fress-board from a tailor’s shop in Court-street 
last week, is informed, that she has been seen 
wearing it for an Apollo ;* and that unless she 
returns it, or sends the owner seventy five cents, 
immediately, her name, which is well known, 
will be publickly exposed. 


* For the information of our unfashionable readers, it 
may be necessary to state, that an Afollo is an article of 
fernale dress, made of wood, and worn in front, to make 
all look straight, slender, and genteel, and to keep /:s 
mamelles from approaching too near each other. 
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The report of a certain young lady having 
been lately visited by two celebrated physicians, 
40° (as well as the story told so pompously in the 
ET f§ Boston “ Palladium” and “ Repertory,” of the 
dé- MB lady of Francis J. Jackson, Esq. having been 

brought to bed at Bath, England, of a fine boy) 
_R, 9B isnow proved to be a HOAX. 


, is WantTEeD—A gentleman to act as Master of 
cen Ceremonies at the Boston Theatre. The business 
; On FF will be to keep silence in the box lobbies during 
tis- J the performance, to preserve, if possible, deco- 
Ad- rum among the ducks in the boxes, to keep gen- 
will J tleman from wiping the mud of their boots upon 
ious MM the drapery of ladies who happen to be on the 
ove PMscat before them, to confine the grog-sellers to 
their north room, and to assist those young blades 
oda (eto find the outside of the theatre that have drank 
eet #00 much to stay within. Any one disposed to 
seen [Btudertake this employment, will receive the 
.she [Sincere thanks of those who go to be amused 
ents, #§Vith the performances, and ought to receive a 
owl, #eP'ompt engagement and a good salary from the 
PROPRIETORS and MANAGERS. 


Les An Irish gentleman, whose wife has abscond- 
Je of [ee thus cautions the publick about trusting her 
make “ My wife has eloped from me without rhyme 
pp ies Pl reason, and I desire no one will trust her on 
y account, for I am not married to her. 
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A London paper informs us, that a new book 
is in great request and much read by the Metho- 
dists at Manchester, entitled “ Lollipops of 
Grace for good Christians.” 

It was remarked by an intelligent astronomer 
in one of the English provincial papers, during 
the time that the comet was visible, that “ it is 
very surprizing, that let the wind blow which 
way it will, still the comet’s tail always remains 
in one and the same direction.” 


A philosophical gentleman lately discovered, 
and published his discovery with much pompos- 
ity, that hot ale—too hot to be swallowed—will 
not intoxicate. 


A new and great Performer.—The managers 
of Covent Garden theatre purchased an EL:- 
PHANT last winter, fer which they gave 800/. 
Six Lascars were engaged for his attendance. 
He was to make his dedut in the part of Falstaff 
in The Merry Wives of Windsor. It is said 
that he can stand upon his Aind legs, and is 80 
expert in the use of those before, that he mana 
ges to read the dove letter without the use of his, 
proboscis. 

The London Morning Chronicle says, “ wé 
are assured that Mr. Kemble has been offe!” 


ed 6000/, sterling to perform in New-York 7! 
nights. 
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